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Hello Friends, 
here’s how to make sure 
¥ you don't miss any copies 
(of Farthing Wood Friends! 


GETTING YOUR COPIES 
Please ask a grown up either to place a regular 
order with a newsagent, or take out a subscription. 


HOW TO TAKE OUT A SUBSCRIPTION 

(For readers in UK and Republic of Ireland only) 

We'll deliver Farthing Wood Friends to your door every 
week AT NO EXTRA COST. 


Simply write to: Farthing Wood Friends Subscriptions, 
PO Box 1, Hastings, East Sussex TN35 4TJ or telephone 
0424 755755. 

You may order as many copies as you like but we 
suggest a minimum of 12 parts. Please include payment 
with your order and be sure to state the part number of 
the first copy you want. You can fad by cheque, postal 
order or credit card. 


idy! 
Keep your cies A 
You can get a Tidy 
aaa WOOD Box to keep your 
THIN ENDS copies in. Each box 
holds 26 copies and 
costs £5.95. Just 
ask a grown up to 
write to the address 
below stating the 
number of Tidy 
Boxes you want and 
enclosing 
payment. Postage 
and packing are 
free. 


Videos are available with parts 1, 5 and every fourth part 
after that. Each part with a video costs £5.95 (£2.95 for 
part 1). Whether you’re getting your copies from your 
newsagent or having them sent direct to your home, 
please be sure to state whether you want video or 
non-video versions of these parts when ordering. 


You can calculate the amount to pay for your subscription 
by multiplying the cover price by the number of parts 
required: for example 12 parts without the video x £1.20 
will cost £14.40, or 12 parts with the video (3 video parts at 
£5.95 and 9 non-video parts at £1.20) will cost £28.65. You 
can also order back numbers from the above address. 
Postage and packing are free. 
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The animals reach the end 
of their long journey — will 
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White Deer Park be all HOW TO DRAW 
they've dreamed of? Look out! Weasel’s on the 
run and the Hedgehogs are 
ALL ABOUT...Deer sneaking in a quick kiss! 
Catch sight of these shy, 
but magnificent animals. SECRET WORLD OF... 
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DISCOVERING NATURE 
It’s Halloween - so have a 
spooky, scary time. 


Take a flight with Kestrel and 
see how things look from 
the other side of the cage. 
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The 
— golf 
~ tourse 


Br: Weasel and the Squirrels had 
joined the other animals outside the 
town. But where were the small 

not to mention Adder? 


creatures ... 


Adder heard their voices and reared up her 
head. “Quick, run,” screamed Mr Vole and 
they all scampered away. “How do you know 
it’s not our Adder?” panted Mr Shrew. “I'd 
rather not stay to find out,” replied Mouse. 


Splat! The little creatures found themselves 
in a pit of sand. They had fallen into a 
bunker on the golf course. 


Py es 


The Voles, Shrews and Mice were gathered 
together in some long grass. “Just like the 

larger animals to abandon us,” complained 
Mr Vole. “I’ve always said we should stand 


on our own four feet.” 


Adder looked puzzled. “Playing some sort of 
game, are they?” she wondered. “Well I'll 
chase them.” She slithered along, following 
the tiny animals. 


“Ts Adder still after us?” asked Mrs Vole. 
Mr Vole peeped out just as a golf ball 
skimmed past his head. “That was much 
too fast to be Adder,” he told the others 


Back on the green the golfer was teeing up This time the ball fell in the sand where the 
small animals were hiding. “We’d better get 


for another shot. 
out of here,” said Mrs Shrew. 


Kestrel had been looking for the little 
creatures, too. As she flew over the golf 
course she saw an enormous lawn-mower 
making straight towards them. “Follow 
meee,” she called, but they didn’t hear her. 


They made a dash for it across the grass. 
Adder spotted them and followed. 


The noise of the machine made the animals The machine came closer and closer. The 


stop dead in their tracks. What was it? 


animals were frozen to the spot with fright. 


“Tl get them moving,” thought Adder as she _ The little animals dashed out of the way 
slithered up behind them. “Ssso I’ve caught just in time. 
up with you!” she hissed. 


But after the mower had passed there was no But Adder was too clever for that ... she 

sign of the snake. “Adder saved your lives and popped her head out of the hole on the 

now she’s probably dead,” called Kestrel. green. “I’m ssstill here ...” she hissed. 
Kestrel led them all to where the other 
animals were waiting. 


— 


“T can’t help thinking Ill miss all the other “T know what you mean,” said Mr Vole. 
animals when we get to White Deer Park,” “I think we should pass on this feeling of 
said Mrs Vole. “The journey has changed us friendship to our children,” he added. The 


and we will never be the same again.” Mice and Shrews clapped in agreement. 


Next week: To the park. 
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66Hello there. I'm Otter. Ever 
seen me? If you haven't, don’t 
feel left out because most 
people don't catch sight of us 
Otters. Neither do most of the 
animals of Farthing Wood 
because we only live in a few 
places in Britain and Ireland 
and we're very shy and 
secretive. 

We need stretches of clean 
water — rivers, lakes or 
coastlines — where we are not 
disturbed by human activities, 
such as boating. We also need 
plenty of shrubs and trees 
along the banks where we can 
hide during the day. I'm 
related to Weasel and Stoat 
but I’m much bigger than 
either of them, and I'm an 
expert swimmer and diver.99 


We male Otters have a streamlined 
body, about 80cm long, with short 
legs and webbed feet. Our powerful 
tail, which narrows to a pointed tip, 
is about 45cm long. We have small 
ears, a broad, flattish head and 
plenty of stiff whiskers. 

Our body fur is rich brown, except 
for our underparts which can be 
paler. We males have thicker necks 
and slightly bigger heads than the 
females, who are a bit shorter than 
us. Otherwise we look the same. 

On land we bound along, hunching 
our backs. If we need to stop and 
look about we stand up on our hind 
legs, using our tails to balance. 


Otter mothers choose a 
safe den, in a hole or 

| under tree roots, where 

they can give birth to their 

cubs. This den, called a 

| holt, needs to be well 

} hidden and high enough 

above the water level to 

make sure that the cubs 

will not be drowned if 

there’s a flood. 

Most mothers have two 
or three cubs which are 
born blind and without 
teeth. Their silky fur is not 
waterproof - it takes them 
about three months to 

grow a thick, adult coat. 
T Then they can start 
swimming. 


We Otters spend most of the 
year on our own. Each of us 
dog Otters (males) has a 
territory which we claim for 
ourselves - | have about 
19km of riverbank. 
Sometimes we’re prepared 
to share it with one or two 
bitches (females) but 
certainly not with another 
dog. When a dog finds a bitch 
who is on heat - that means 
she’s ready to mate — he joins 
up with her. Sometimes he has to Wy 
fight off other dogs who have also 
caught her scent. 

He will play with his new mate for 
several weeks - they chase and 
pretend to fight each other in and out 
of the water. But before long she sends 
him away and we males return to our 
solitary lives. 


All About... 


Life in the water 
66We Otters are superbly designed for 
life in the water. Our eyes and ears are 
close to our heads to keep us as : 
streamlined as possible - if they stuck 
out, they would slow us down 
underwater. We have large lungs which 
allow us to take in lots of air before 
diving, and shutters, called valves, in our 
nose and ears which stop the water 
getting inside them. We rely mostly on 
our eyes to catch our food underwater.99 


Before diving we take a big breath of air which 
can keep us going for up to four minutes. 
Usually our dives are quite short - about 60 
seconds. Twisting and turning, we chase after 
small fish and eels. We usually bring our food 
out to eat on dry land. The fur next to our skin 
traps a layer of air which helps keep us warm 
and dry. It’s this layer that makes us look 


silvery underwater. 


We swim at the surface of the water by 
paddling with our webbed feet. As we move 
smoothly through the water, keeping an eye on 
everything, we leave a V-shaped wave behind 
us. When we want to speed up we use our 
whole bodies and strong tail as weil. 


LOOKING FOR A SIGN 
As Otters are very rare and tend to hide in dens 
during the day, you would be extremely lucky to 
catch sight of one. However, you might well see 
signs of an Otter’s activities if you are in the kind of 
countryside that suits them. 
They leave their droppings, called spraints, in 
easy-to-spot places such as on rocks, fallen trees or 
grassy banks. They do this to mark out their 
territories. Otters’ spraints are black and strong 
smelling when fresh. They are usually dropped in 
clumps of up to four and are between 3 and 10cm 
long. Often you can see bits of undigested food, 
such as fish bones and crab shells, in them. 
Another Otter sign is meal leftovers. They often use a 


‘table’ (a big 
boulder or a wide 
branch) on which 
they leave crab 
and mussel shells 
and bones of 
waterside birds. 


Cin, tone 
te 
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It’s very important for us to look 
after our fur because if it’s not 
in good condition we could 
die of cold. | should really say 
‘furs’ because we have two 
layers. The thick, fine, glossy 
fur closest to our skin keeps 
us warm by trapping a layer 
of air, the long, coarse outer 
hairs stop the water soaking 
through. 
When we first climb out 
of the water the outer hairs 
stick together in spikes. 
To dry off, we shake off 
as much water as we 
can, and then have a 
good roll in some 
grass. We spenda 
lot of time grooming 
ourselves to stop our 
coats from becoming 
matted or dirty. 


GOOD NEWS 
People came across Otters quite often until the 


1950s when suddenly they started to become 
scarce. Some of their waterways had been taken 
for building and others were disturbed by water 
sports. Many Otters were still being killed by 
hunters. But the main reason for their 
disappearance was that they were being poisoned 
by chemicals which washed into the water from the 
crops in the nearby fields. These crops had been 
sprayed with pesticides and fertilizers. 

Although some pesticides were banned, Otters 
were still very rare and it became illegal to kill an 
Otter. Until recently they were only found in quiet 
parts of Scotland and Ireland, Wales and south 
west England. Many wildlife trusts have been 
helping landowners to make their waters suitable 
for Otters and now the good news is that they are 

beginning to spread and increase - they have 

recently set up home in the Midlands again. 


If you want to find out more about Otters, get in 
touch with WATCH. They organized a survey on 
Otters in 1992, called Ottitudes, and they have 
up-to-date news about them. Their address is 
WATCH, The Green, Witcham Park, Waterside 


South, Lincoln LN5 7JR. 


/, How To Draw. 
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Moving parts 2 


‘The Animals of Farthing Wood’ series 
uses drawn animation, but films can 

also be made using cut-out animation. 
Hinged characters are made and moved 
by hand between camera shots. Have a 
go at making your own cut-out character. 


CLOWNING AROVUND You will need: 


thick card, scissors, string, 
paper fasteners, felt tips. 


3 Have fun moving 
your clown into different 
poses. You can cut out 
extra hands and heads | 
to change your clown's 
gestures and 

expressions. 


q Trace the clown’s body parts 
on to card. Cut them out and 
ay colour them in. 


@ Attach each body part to the next by 
pushing a paper fastener through both pieces 
of card. Flatten the ends of each fastener. 


6 uirrel says " 
If you find it difficult 


{ to push the fastener / 


| through the card, make a 
\, small hole in the card 
\.. first with a sharp 


ne | 
en 


i 4 Make small holes in the arms, legs and 


_ main body with the sharp point of a pencil. Tie 
-alength of string through the holes, as shown. 


_ Make a small hole in the clown’s head and tie 


_alength of string through it. 


2 Hold your figure by the 
string from the head in one 
hand. Pull the lower string to 
make the clown jump! 


66Woods are great as far as I’m 
concerned, especially in autumn when 
the leaves on the trees are beginning to 
change colour and toadstools and 
“mushrooms are sprouting between 
¥;\patches of brown bracken, brambles and 
moss. It’s a busy time for me because 
there’s so much around to eat, like nuts 
and fungi. You might spot me dashing up 
and down trees with my bushy tail 
twitching, or gnawing away at acorns to 
get at the nut inside. But | also collect a 

- store of food to see me through the 
winter when there’s less around to eat.99 


Squirrel’s Challenge: Wood mice 
¢=).normally come out at night to go 
~ about their business. But if you take 
, a close look at the picture you should 
’ be able to find some mice well 


You need a beady eye to spot all four. 
Woodmice among the woodland 
tangle of leaves and plants. Did you 
get the one under the toadstool? 


Acorns are the familiar nut in a 
cup which grow on oak trees. If 
the animals of the wood don’t 
eat them all a few may sprout on 
the ground and start to grow 
into new oaks. 


Spindle trees produce a 
crop of poisonous orange 
seeds in pink cases. These 
were once dried, ground 
down and rubbed into 
children’s hair to get rid 

of lice. 


The Stinkhorn is a toadstool 
with a sticky, green cap that 
gives off a disgusting smell. 
Flies love it, and come from far 
and wide just to feed on the 
slimy fungus. 


Wolf spiders skit through 
the leaf litter with fast jerky 
movements. They are not 
the sort of hunters to wait 
around to trap flies ina 
web. Instead they run after 
their prey and catch it ina 
straight chase. 


The Green 
woodpecker almost sounds 
as if it’s laughing when it cries out 
‘kew kew kew’. It’s easily recognized 
by its green plumage and bright red 
crown but you might spot its yellow 
rump as it flies through a clearing. 


Beech nuts are the 
fruits of the Beech tree 
and are food for many birds 
and animals. The nuts, which are 
called mast, are covered in a stiff and 
hairy husk which splits open in 
autumn to reveal the three-sided nuts. 


The Fly agaric is the 
sort of toadstool you 
would expect to see ina 
fairy tale - red with white 
spots on. But it’s a real 
fungus which often 
grows near birch trees. If 
you see one don’t touch 
it because it is full of 
pretty powerful poisons. 


Hazel trees produce 
clusters of ripe Hazel 
or cob nuts in autumn. 
The nuts are cupped 
in leafy husks which 
look like raggedy, 
green skirts. 


Each Blackberry is made up of a 
cluster of small round segments. 
They are delicious to eat when 
they are black and ripe. 


SIGNS OF 
AUTUMN 


Why do some trees lose their leaves? 
Leaves make food so that a tree 
can grow, and at the same time 
use up water. Deciduous trees 
lose their leaves in autumn 
because as it gets colder, their 
roots cannot take much water 
from the cold soil. So by shedding 
their leaves deciduous trees save 
energy and don’t need so much 
water. Evergreen trees keep their 
leaves all year round. Their leaves 
have a waxy covering to stop 
them from drying out. 


wy 
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open-cap 


bowl. 


q Arrange some 
colourful leaves on 
one piece of paper, wax 
side up. Place the other 
piece of paper, wax side 
down, on top. 


2 Get an adult to help 
you set the iron to a very 
low heat and iron across 
the top of the paper unti 
the two pieces of 


{ 

3 Tape your picture 
to the window so 
that the light can shine 
through it. 


Discovering Nature. 


SPORE PRINTS 


with brown gills, piece 
of white paper, knife, 


3 Take a look the next 
morning — hey presto, a 
whirly mushroom print! 


6 


With the leaves on the trees a 
blaze of rich reds and golds, nuts 
ripening and mushrooms popping 
up in the woods, autumn is many 
people’s favourite season. 

Which is your favourite? 


: evergreen 


mushrooms 


Squirrel says 
Most toadstools are 


| 
poisonous, so wash your | 
hands thoroughly if you / 
have touched one. , 


\ 


\ 


q Carefully cut the stalk off 

the mushroom and spread 

the gills apart using the tip 

of the knife 

Q Place the mushroom. 
gills down, on the piece 
of paper and place the 
bowl over the top of it. 
Leave overnight. 


: 7 
Wo he ew a 
| LEAF eo ASTERS Make a present for your Mum or bed Seed fun oul ee wer re 
4, 


chestnut trees have conkers 


You will need: thick corrugated cardboard, poster and oak trees produce acorns. 


paints, dried leaves, glue, sticky-backed plastic. 


PLaNTINe ees 
ACORKS J) aan 


flowerpot. 


q Collect some 
acorns on your next 
visit to a park or 
wood. When you get 
home, take the acorn 
out of its cup. 


q Cut out six squares, each 
8 x 8cm, from the corrugated 
cardboard. Paint each piece 

of card a different colour and 
leave them to dry. 


Q Put a few small stones 
at the bottom of the 
flowerpot. Fill the pot with 
potting compost. Stick 
your finger in the middle to 
make a hole. Place the 
acorn upright in the hole 
and cover it with compost. 


Although you can’t eat Horse chestnuts, you 


a eae ced can have great fun playing conkers with them! 


leaves on to the 
cardboard (choose 
leaves which are not 
too dry) using glue. 


3 Cut out six squares, 
each 10 x 10cm, from the 
sticky-backed plastic. 
Make little snips in the 
corners. Peel off the 
back and cover each 
coaster with sticky 
backed plastic. Fold the 
edges of the plastic 
under the coaster. 


- To prepare the conkers, get an adult 
to drill a hole through the middle of each 
one. Thread some string through the 
hole and tie a large knot at the end of it 
to stop the conker from falling off. 


HOW TO PLAY 

One person holds out their conker at 
arm’s length. The other player wraps 
the string round his/her fist a couple of 
times and tries to hit their opponent's 
conker. If the player hits the conker 
he/she gets another go, if they miss it is 
the other player's turn. Whoever 
manages to knock the other player's 
conker off the string is the winner. 


Tat nuts can 
what ma uild 


PLAYING CONKERS » You will need: conkers, string, a wad. 


Not all chestnuts are good to eat. 
Horse chestnuts (on the right) are not 
edible, while chestnuts (left) are. Look 

at the difference between the two. & 


3 Place the Qe 


flowerpot on 
a windowsill 
and water 
twice a week. 


FASCINATING FACTS + Figuuml? 


<CROWDED ROOST 


\ Some birds, such as these 


SLEEP 


All creatures need rest - but while 

some spend a lot of time snoozing, 
others are lucky if they can get any 
shut-eye at all. For many animals 
danger is always nearby so the trick is § 
to find somewhere safe to sleep - or to | 
sleep for a very short time. | 


; | A for the night - often roosting in 
| massive numbers. The African 
Quelea roosts in such large 
numbers that trees can fall 


| down under the weight. 


q 
y 


DOZING HIPPOS p> 

\ Daytime is a time for 

| dozing for the 
Hippopotamus. This group 
is snoozing at the water's 

/ edge, but sometimes they 

laze in the water with just 
their ears, eyes and 
nostrils sticking out. At 

| | night they graze on grass 
{and other vegetation. 


aan 


A IN A HURRY 

Shrews are busy looking for food to eat all the 
time. But every now and then a shrew may 
suddenly stop feeding to take a nap. Usually it’s 
not even enough time for forty winks. It stays 
still for a few seconds ... then carries on. 


4 HIGH SLUMBER 
Koalas don’t have any problem 
sleeping curled up in a tree. In 
fact, they spend rather a lot of 
time doing it. They just wedge 
themselves in, get a good grip 
and shut their eyes. 


‘Vv LOUNGING LION 

Big cats, like this Lion, spend 
about two-thirds of their lives 
taking it easy. They don’t have to 
worry about predators and enjoy 
nothing better then sleeping off a 
big meal. 


4& CHIMP NEST 

When chimps get tired they make their bed in 
a iree. They pull branches down to make a 
springy mattress. Their bed is always clean 
because they make a fresh one every night. 


|\cTS + FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS +; 


» 


: What do you call the long SERIOUS SHUT-EYE > 
winter sleep of some Humans need sleep, too - in 
animals? fact quite a bit of it. We 

spend about a third of our 


*UOI]EUISGIP : lives in bed! 


Kadina! 


TUCKED IN 

This Parrot fish is sleeping in its 
specially prepared slimy 
sleeping bag. It makes the 
see-through sack of mucous to 
protect it from night-time attacks 
from hunters of the deep. 


<SNOOZING SHARKS 
At night White-tip reef 
sharks hunt fish, crabs and 
octopuses over Pacific coral 
reefs. During the day they 
rest on the seabed in caves 
or under rock and coral. 
When resting, White-tip reef 
sharks face into the current 
with their mouths open so 
the flow of water ventilates 
their gills. 


NODDING OFF > 
This Giraffe seems to be on 
the point of nodding off - 
and it’s no wonder, having 
to carry that enormously 
long neck around all the 
time. When Giraffes lie 
down to rest they usually 
hold their neck straight up, 
but occasionally they wrap 
their neck around 
themselves and sleep 
deeply for a short time. 


Puzzle it out PP 


She wandered in the direction of the farm. 
BLAS Hl | NI Nearby she could see the Squirrels having a What wa 
picnic. “I think I’ll take some photos of them,” S the 


she said to herself. 


na . Weasel began to snap away happily. Then 
LW suddenly, before she could say “Half a pound 


of tuppenny rice,” there was a crashing sound 


\ oma tches th 
the window? 


Weasel was having a good laugh at Young and the Squirrels scattered. The barn window 
Hare’s photographs. “Who’s that — and that?” had been smashed — and Weasel had the 
she cackled, pointing at the pictures. evidence on film! 
“Well, if you’re so good at taking photos, take 
my camera and show me what you can do,” WHAT HAPPENED? 
replied Young Hare. Can you put Weasel’s photos in the 


“Sure,” said Weasel. right order to show what happened? 


A 


WHO’S IN THE BARN? 
Fill in the dots to see who was 
in the barn at the time. 


Puzzle it ouf = 


Weasel was pretty pleased with herself and 
went round showing all the animals her 
photos of the guilty Squirrels. 

“You're so lucky,” moaned Young Hare. 
“Nothing exciting ever happens when I’m 
taking photographs. | suppose it was just a 
flash in the pan. Did you take any other 
pictures?” 

Weasel shrieked with laughter. “You've got to 
see these self-portraits | took of myself in the 
mirror,” she said. 

Then in a more serious tone she added, “But 
my best photograph of all is this one,” and 
she passed it over to Young Hare. 

He looked at it and agreed. As he took his 
camera back he sighed, “Well, | must admit, 
you’re not a bad photographer.” 
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PICK OF THEM ALL 
Take the first letters of these objects and 


Weasel’s best photo. 


arrange them to find out which creature is in 


SELF-PORTRAIT 
Two of these self-portraits are exactly the same 
— can you see which they are? 


FOLDING PHOTO-FRAME 


For a standard size photograph 127 x 883mm 


‘(5 x 3in), you will need a 420 x 155mm strip of 


thin card and a pair of scissors or a craft knife. 


2 To make the flap, first draw a line down A 
about a third away from the fold. Then find the 
halfway point on this line. From 18mm either 
side of this point draw a flap 38mm tall. Cut 
around these lines. 


4] Fold the card in half, Fold one side back to 
meet the edge, then turn it over and fold the 
other side in the same way. Open it out so that 
you have 4 equal rectangles, A, B, C and D. 


@ Cut a slit on the fold between C and D 
just tall enough to allow the photo to slip 
through. Cut two 50mm slits in the middle of D. 


3 For the frame, put your photo on C and draw 
round it, then remove it. Draw a rectangle inside 
about 3mm smaller than the photo and cut it out. 


B Fold D behind C and stick together with 

a thin strip of glue top, side and bottom. Slip your 
photo through the slit in the fold so that it 

shows through the open frame. 


6 Decorate your frame with 
felt tips. Fold B over C and 
tuck the flap in the slits to 
close your picture frame. 
Open to stand up. 


eClAL OFFER 


Dear Reader and Parent, 
Don’t lose your Farthing Wood Friends! — 
Kees t them safe in this smart Tidy Box. 


Farthing Wood Friends 
builds up into a 
fascinating nature 
series that you'll want 
fo refer to again and 
again, both for school 
and to enjoy the 
adventures of the 
animals. 


To make sure the 
magazines stay in : 
perfect condition and 
don't get lost, we 
have designed these 
colourful Tidy Boxes. 


a 


See the inside front cover of this cei 
for details of how to order yours. 


